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ABSTRACT 



The University of New Mexico In conjunction with the New Mexico 
Department of Education, Adult Basic Education Division, conducted an 
Adult Basic Education Teacher-Trainer Institute for the U. S. Office 
of Education Region VI from July 12 through July 30, 1971, on the 
campus of the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

The goal of the Institute was to encourage the approximately 100 
participants, all teachers of Spanish-speaking adults, to assimilate 
previous knowledge and training with the Information, materials. Ideas, 
and techniques presented by the Institute staff jfli fellow participants 
so that they would leave the Institute as more effective teachers, admin- 
istrators, and counselors of adult basic education students. 

The Institute program concentrated on the subject areas of cultural 
awareness, the personal growth curriculum, English as a second language 
and reading, and guidance and counseling. Techniques utilized In the 
last three areas Just listed were the writing and utilization of behavioral 
objectives and that of micro* teaching . In this way the participants were 
exposed to the most effective methods and techniques of Instruction In con- 
text with the multl-cultui-al problems of the undereducated Spanish-speak- 
ing acfult student. 

The following were the precise goals of the Institute: 
1. To Inetruet parelelpaati in how to write and utiliit 
behavioral objtoeivta >rttich trill iaptw chair ttaehing 
ot diiadvantagad tpar.Uh-ffptaking adulta. 



2. To It^atrucc participanti in eh« ttchniqu«i of micro- 
teaching. 

a. Participant! will dtaign and ttach in group activity 
a nitro-ltaaon of thtir choict. 

b. Tha micro-leaapn will bt uatd aa an avaluatory davica. 

3. To aid participanu, ttachara of undaraducattd Spaniah- 
speaking adults to understand and appraciata tha socio- 
psychological (cultural awaranass and counseling and 
guidance) realities and problems- -both learning and non- 
learning problems-that will determine in large measure 
their effectiveness. 

« 

4. To instruct participants in the most effective oiethods of 
teaching English as a second language and in teaching 
reading skills to Spanish- speaking adults in an integrated 
program. 

e. Participants will be acquainted with the broad range of 

materials available, 
b. The audio-lingual method of TESOL will be emphasised » 

demonstrated and then practiced. 

5. To instruct participants in the utilisation of the per- 
sonal growth curriculum for Spanish- speaking adults in 
order to most full meet individual needs. 

e. Participants will be instructed how to determine 

student needs, and then 
b. How to construct the oehavioral objectives that will 

satisfy these needs. 
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c. Parclcipants will d«v«lop micro-teaching lessons and 
Che techi|lquen to accomplish tht behavioral objectives. 

d. Participants will develop an evaluation method or de- 
vice to determine the success or failure of the 
objectives. 

It was the consensus of the staff and the participants that these 
objectives were fully met. 

Evaluations were required et the conclusion of t.»>:h lecture and/or 
demonstration, and the results were consistently favorable. The final, 
overall evaluation of the institute found 91% of the participants judg- 
ing it to be "superior," 6% found It excellent or good. 2% made no com- 
ment, ond 17, found it a "waste of time" because he "already knew every- 
thing that had been presented." 

All participants received three (3) hours of graduate, academic 
credit upon completion of the the three-week Institute. The credit 
'"'was awared by the Division of Continuing Education of the University 
of New Mexico. The Institute was listed as Education Admlnl stretlon 
530: Adult Education. Each participant also received a certificate, 
which was not related to grade or credit for the course. 

At the conclusion of the institute It was found that a small balance of 
funds remained. With the permission of the USOE, these funds were used to 
package some of the materials used and developed at the Institute end to 
make them available to other stetes for further teecher trelnlng. One of 
the nwst important products of the Institute wes a reading development kit 

foii' beginning ABE teachers. This kit Is more fully described at the con- 

1 ■ ' . 

elusion of this report, immedletely following the Program Design sectton. 
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^^^^ BUT COW AWMUBIE 

Project Director: 
Ocao Mi Wright t Attlttant Prof •••or of Iducattoaal 

PouadatloM and Adult Ba^lc Kdu* 

cation SpaclalUtf UNM 

Protraa Oiractors: 

Dr. Igaaclo Cordova, Cultural Awaran^s^ 

Dr. L. C. Bcrnardonl, CouM^llag & Ouldanca 

Dr. Robart Whlt«, SSL and laadlag 

Nr. Thoaa^ M. Trujlllo, Parsonal Growth Currlculutt 

, Prograa A^^l^tant^: 

Mr. Sidney Tanaa, Curriculum 

Nr. Philip Palix» Ouldanca and Couaaallng 

Nr^. Iliaor 01^oa» BgL and taadlng 

Nr. Joaaph Sackatt, tSL and tdadlng 

Nr^. Darcla 81m, UL and loading 

Nra. lather Chav^i, Ouldanca and Counseling 

Nr. Ollbart Nisr, Ourriculus 

Nr. Jacob Clival » Ouldanca and Coun^^llng 

Nr^. Praaca^ Valanauala* IgL and leading 

Nr. Cleto Ouraa, Curriculua 

Nra. lather ghuaak^r, Currlculua 

Nr. Herb Narville» Curriculua 

Nr. Nario Barela» >ittidanee and Coune^llng . 

Nr^. Pa 1th A. Johnson, CurriculMi 

Nr^. Jo^aphlaa Avlna» IgL and leading 

Nr. Robert Avian, Nicro-Taaching 

InetitUt^ g^crctaryt 

Judith gcot-talth Oirgu^ 
**gcottp** - B.A., fyracuae 

Clerka: 

Niea Suianne OrlCfla 
Nisa Theresa Pelix 

COMiULIAMTi AMD IfgOOMI PlMflBIlL 

• 

Dr. Prank Angel » Iducatlonal foundations, College of 

ldueatlon» DKM 
Dr. Thonaa Ardenega, OspartMftt of Iducatlon 

University of Texas, II Paso 
Dr. Alonso Atenclo, Nadleal School, UNN 
Nr. Theaas Atenclo, Acadamla del Norte, Olxoo, M. M. 

Dr. Louis A. Braasford, Associate Professor, Ouldanca 

•ad ipacial Iducatlon, om 
Nr. Carl Christiaasan, Doctoral Oaadldate Uphaslslng 
^ Ninerity Oroup Cultures, UMN 
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Mrs. i'lArytnc Cio.*:, ?re-,iiu;iC> CluCc A^aa^my tcr t'er- 

Jon';»l iici-.l;iVw3iar.i, iac. , Dallac, 



Dr. Joseph J. F60hlng, A«sistcnt Prciascor of Sociol- 
ogy & Education£l Fcunc&tions, 
UKM 

Nr4. Dlant Floree, Doctoral Cacdidat^ Zopheslzlng Bl- 

llr.gu«l (Spanish) Education of 
Minority Groups, U!^ 
Mr. Rftnutl Girgus, Doctoral Candidate Saphcsising 

Minority Group Sociijlogy and 
Culture, Uni ' 
Mr. Felipe C. 0or.;;£le3, Director of Aiult Lasic Edu- 

catiou Projects for South- 
West ^sm Coop^r&tivd Edu- 
catioc&l Laboratory 
Mr. Peter Hartley, roctoral Candidate aaohaaizlng 

Minority Group Cultures, UMK 
Mr. Charlef Kelso, Coordinator, Division of Adult 

Education and Extension, 
University of Texas, Austin 
Mr. Jose Lopez, Director of Operation SER and Jobs to- 

Progress, Albuquerque, M. M. 
Mr. Alex Mercure, President, New Mexico Technical- 
Vocational School, El Rlto 
Mr. Frederick Oelrlch, Coordinator of Higher Edu- 
cation Conponent, USOB Five- 
State Adult Guidance and 
Counseling Project, (talverslty 
of Texas, AtMtln 

Mr. Ralph |1^ck, Progm Director, Program Planning & 
Approval, Division of Adult and Con* 
tinulng Education, Texas Education 
^ Agency, Austin 
Mr. Hettr^ Pascual, Education Specialist and Director 

of Bilingual Education, New Mexico 
State Department of Education 
Mr. St/nley Read, Assistant Professor of American 

Culture (Minority Group) , Western 
Washington State University 
Bellinghaa, Washington 
Dr. Ellvyn Stoddard, Professor, Sociology Department, 

University of Texas, El Paso 
Dr. Carmen Rosa Timlraos, Research Associate, South- 
western Cooperative Bdu* 
cational Laboratory 
Dr. Roracio Ulibarrl, Professor, Southern Methodist 

University, Dallas, Texas 
Or. Marl-Luci Ulibarrl, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, UNM 

Dr. Sabino Ulibarrl, Professor, Foreign Language 

Cepartmant, uai'A 
Mr. Ollberto Villarreal, ABE/ESL Albuquerque 

Technical-Vocational 
InsLiituto 
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A lotol of 91 participants attended the institute (this is less 
than the alloied 100. butJast minute cancellations necessitated the 
smaller fiqures). 

Of these a total of 59 participants came from the five states of 
USOE Region VI: New Mexico, 28; Texas, 22; Oklahoma, 5; and Louisiana 
and Arkansas, 2 each. 

The remaining 32 part Icipants came from 13 states and the District 
of Columbia: 
Region I 

Connecticut 2, Massachusetts 3. New Hampshire 2, Vermont I. 
Reg I on II 

New Jersey 1 , New York k. 
Reg i on I II 

Delaware 1, Maryland k, Pennsylvania 1, Virginia 2, Washing- 
ton. D. C. . 3. 

Region IV 

, Florida i*. Georgia 1 . 

Region VI 1 1 

Arizona 3- 

The participants were selected through the cooperative effort of 
the USOE Regional Program Officer and the state director of Adult Basic 
Education. Final approval rested with the project director. 
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PARTICIPANTS 



Salomon Abcyta 
Rt. 1 P.ox 361-A 
Bosque, Nev Mexico 87006 

Any Atklni 
3219 Burton S.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 

Edward S. Attaldo 
67 Ave. A. 

Rocheiter, Mew York 14621 

Thomaa A. Bauder 

2736 Porter St. N.W. #4 

Waihlngton, D.C, 20008 

Patricia R. Bramlett 
P«0. Box 506 

Corralea, New Mtxico 87048 

Jerry D. Browder 
1517 West Ave. 
Richmond , Va. 23220 

Annette Buehman 

22 Sycamore Drlve-Flouer Hill 

Roalyn, Mew York 11576 

Henry A. Burke 

P.O. Box 1173 

Nogalea, Arlsona 85621 

April A. Burrlac 
5439 16th Ave. 
Kyattsvllle, Md. 20782 

Lydla Cataa 
205 Lerdo St. 
Taft, Texaa 78390 

Loula M. Caalllaa 
1704 C. lat.St. 
Meaai Arlsona 05203 



Valeria Cooke 
Box 495 

Bloomlniiton, Texas 77951 

Martha Crane 
6329 Tone Drive 
Betheada, Md. 20034 

Florinda 0. Del^ado 
Box r>62 

Las Vecat, Mew Mexico 87701 

Edvard A. Endlich 
3203 Strickland Drive 
El Paso, Texas 79907 

Eseklel Esquibel 

627 N. 5th St. 

Belen New Mexico 87002 

Ruby Faye Forbess 

712 Bell 

Lawton, Oklahoma 73501 

C.J. Ford 
Box 1059 

Alamosordo, Mew Mexico 8S310 

Rod L. Francis 

1615 North David Drive 

Nosales, Arisona 85621 

Frank C; Garcia 

013 Dewey 

Alice, Texas 78332 

Juan Garcia 

General Delivery 

El Rito, New Mexico 37530 

Beth Garfinkel 
3829 Clover Lane 
Sarasota, Florida 33531 

Elva L. Glaseo 
P«0« Box 735 

Alanogordo, New Mexico C8310 



Frank D. Chaves 
401 E. 32nd. 

Silver City, New Mexico 88061 

Cre;j.<: C. Chaves 
415 Indiana 

Silver City, New Mexico 88601 

Monta Col Una 
4636 Beta 

Lawton, Oklahoma 73501 



Minerva Gom«8 
60r E. Loeb 
Edinburg, Texas 73539 

M. Jerry Griffin 
P.O. Box 661 

Sprinser, New Msxdco 17747 
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Alice M.fluearroro 
Fort Brown Apt.4'>402 
Browniville, T«rai 7:;520 

Oslcl D. Gutierrei 

581'j Doer Horn 

San Antonio, Tcxat 70230 

Olan Hill Jr. 
P.O. Box 22 

Sydney, Florida 339^7 

Joanne Hoehatattar 

2032 Balmont Rd, M.W. #532 

lliahlncton D.C. 20009 

Jullua Hoover 
305 Hire St. 
Houna, U, 70360 

loulae Jacobaon 
3201 Landover St. #1216 
Alexandria, Ve. 22305 

Tereaa Joehum 
5027 Mlchi^ud Blvd. 
Mew Oleane, U. 70129 

Alan Kati 

2693 Leeuood Blvd. 

Melbourne, Florida 32935 

Robert Keenan 

'503 Pldf^eereat Drive 

Alaraogordo, New Mexico R8310 

Sister Louise Kenny 
50 Oakland Stree^ 
tiellosly, Mssc. 021C1 

Saana Lang 

Mount St. Mary Colle:^e 
Mooksett, M. H. 03106 

Nancy Duke S. Lay 

50' TT. 122nd St. #44 
Nav York, New York 10027 

Fat tie Lynn 

1711 North Beaver Street Box 952 
Gu^tnan, Oklahoma 13942 

Bleaaar Maclel 

1914 So. 10^h 

Tucumoarl, New MrxIco ^^401 



Aftiies McColgan (Sister ?«ul Marled 
50 Oakland St. 

5*lle8ley,Hllls, Mass. 021^1 

Diana Msrtlnes 

503 Lavera Blvd. 

San Antonio, Texas 78212 

John H. Msthls 
603 E. Convent 
Vlctorls, Texas 77901 

Charles H. Matthews 

425 10th Street Apt. 2-b 

Atlanta, Georsls 30309 

Ue & Lillian MeCallster 

P.O.Box 58 

Lamest, Texaa 79331 

John L. MeCo Ileum 
P.O.Box 346 

Batantla, New Mexico ;:70iri 

Barbara McDougal 

232 Meadof^roek 

San Antonio, Texaa 7?232 

Deaune McElhany 

Rt. 2 Box ■'^9A 

Moraan, Oklahoma 73039 

Gilbert Mler 

Rt 4 Box 113-A 

Santa Fo, New Mexico 07501 

Ernest Montano 

1927 New Mexleo Ave. 

Ua Voces, New Mexico 37701 

Artvro Montemayor 

1106 N. Waahlncton 

Rio Grande City, Texas 7n5^2 

Joe Moore 
3103 Prlcft St. 
Laredo, Texaa 7. "1040 

Jack Mb la 
1407 Cannon 

Arteala, New Mexico 38010 

Josl & Tereaa Naiesar 
Ft. Brown Apta. #107 
Brovmsvllle, Texei 7f^520 
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Ann* I Ntgron 

2W Ft. WaihinKton Ave. 

Mtw York, Ntw YOrk 10032 

ElUn Ntlson 

c/o C«ntr«ll, 132 St. Gterst VllU R 
Wlllliton, Vtrnent 05A93. 

JasMt Miehtal Oliktr 
RC.3 Box 3911-f 
Alauqutrqut, Nov Ntxico 

John A. Pochooo 
140 Elona St. 

Sonto Po, Now Mix loo 87501 

Luke Potrenello Jr. 
3209 Worron Street 
Auitin, Toxoi 78703 

Corolina Per* 1 to 

815 E. Alomedo 

Sonto Pe, Now Mexico 87501 

Joie Pores 
R.D. 5 Bex 060 
Cottyeburc, Po. 17325 

Miry Helen Peter eon 
1120 N. Wftodlown n 
Son Antonio, Tcxos 87201 

Jimmy s. Ponce 
Bok 56 

Btyord, Now Mexico 38023 

Roc Tvelyn Rico 
90f^ North Maple 
Pine Bluff, Arkoneos 71601 

Toby Rich 

980? Luke Court 

Upper Marlboro, Md. 20f?70 

Ive-th Rioa 

3030 Thonpaon St. nidj. 0 M 
Camdon, New Jeracy 06105 

Pete flivcra 
1439 Dahlia 

Corpua Chriati, Toxaa 76404 



Maria Saloedo 

6100 Ridgoeroat Drive 

Littlo Rook, Arkaniaa 72205 

Oino Sanohi 
89 MidiaoR St. 
Watarbury, Conn. 66706 

Diane Sharcaia 
8715* lat Ave. <>1026C 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910 

Oralia Silva 

702 Brighton 

San Antonio, Toxaa. 7C214 

Edioond R. Slafelo 
19US T^dlawn 
Midland, Toxaa 79701 

Gila Mao Siaoo 
2815 Silver S. E. 
Albuquorque, Mow Mexico 07106 

Minuel Tar an 

^17 S. Zinc St. 

Doningi Now Mexico r.coso 

Eugene A. Toacano 

143 firand>^ino Ave. 

San Antonio, Texa a 7^220 

Lucaa Trujillo 

Sort 475 Fairvlew Station 

Eapanola, Now Mexico 37532 

Jane Tuckorman 

1930 Columbia Rd. l!^i04 

Wathinoton, D.C. 20009 

Loronao Ulibarri 
Box 232 

Mixwoll, Now Mexico 

Franooalfalenauela 

1611 Memory Lane 

Alamegordo, Now Mexico C3310 

Paul H. Van Baak 
SllO Bellamah N.E. 
Albuquarquo, Now Maxico r7110 
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Aucuito Vldalee 

20A 'eatmlnlitrr 

S«n Antonio, Texai 7;:22C 

H«ctor ".Villa 
734 T'Mt St. 
Devor, Del. 19901 

Vivan ttellev 
1209 B. 

lawton, Oklahoma 73501 

David Lea \hbh 
553t Rue 

Houiiton, Texai 77033 

Joan !7hita!<er 

2 Craenwieh Street 

Rojtbury, Miaa. 021in 

Don E. ''llliaraa 
235 N.W. 3rd Ave. 
Miami, Florida 3312? 

Ida lee t/inick 
525 Vollealay S.E. 
Albuquerque, Mexico :37106 

Edvard !;inslow 
4 Maple Drive 
7roapect, Ct. Ou712 

Lai 1.1 Yapur 
110 Aah St. n 

Mancheiter, New Hanp./ 03104 



PROGRAM QgSIGN 

The tirsi three days of the institute consisted of a concentrated 
and tDlal immersion into cultural avMreneis. This portion of the pro- 
gram consisted of formal lectures, motion pictures, apd sinall group 
discussions. It also Included subsequent field trips to neighborhood 
centers In the barrios of Albuquerque and trips to Corrales, Santa Fe, 
and Taos, New Mexico. It culminated In a weekend-long synthesis seminar 
held at the 0. H. Lawrence Ranch near Taos, a University of New Mexico 
owned feci 1 1 ty. 

The other areas of the program required out-of-cIass~work by the 
Students, who were afforded the complete resources of the UNM library 
and the specialized resources of the College of Education and the 
Cultural Awareness Center Libraries. Generally :he participants re- 
ceived several hours of In-class instruction and then broke up Into 
groups of from five eight to work on group and individual projects 
which were later presented to the complete institute. 

Typical counseling and guidance subjects were cultural awareness 
and the life skills approach to adult basic education; non-verbal com- 
munication; work values of the Chicano ABE student; techniques of inter- 
viewing ABE students; techniques for ABE teachers: Implementation of 
the life skills approach; and desired outcomes based on the life skills 
approach to ABE. In the personal growth curriculum, typical subject 
areas explored in class and in special group projects included an over- 
view lo ABE curricula; behavioral objectives; the Integration of reading 
techniques In a personal growth curricula; micro-teaching demonstrations; 
and the development and demonstration of Individual units. 

The ESL/readIng portion of the program also necesslstated the 
development and demonstration of Individual units. All of this group 
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and individual work was reproduced so that each participant received 
copies of all units developed by all participants. Typical ESL/read- 
iny subject areas Included ESL diagnostics; Informal reading Inventories; 
Cloze procedures; building and Individualized program. Including audio- 
lingual techniques, comprehension skills, the language-experience ap- 
proach, and directed reading activity. 

A more complete discussion of the various program areas Is contained 

in the following pages. 



U 1. obvl«i. th.. th. .dul. b.a« ,d.c.tlo« e.«h.r «... b. «»«..d t, 
..r..t« l^or..«t .ccloleglcl concpt. th.t .r. k.y. to u.d.r.t„dl., th. 
«..dv.n..,.d. ««d.r.d«c.t.d. Sp.«Uh..p.d.U, .duU. P«£...,, „ub„, 
A-., writ., th.. "on. c«.„r. vlth oth.r «le.r. *o h.v. «l„.l„.d eh.e 1. 
I. not .h»l„t.lj, n«....ry for b..lc .duc.tl«, t..ch.r. t. h.v. b.« born 
«>a r.l..d in th. .nvlr««n..l ...tin,. .. th.lr .t.d.n... H««v.r. 
It ««ld .... n.c....ry th.t th. t.«h.r. h«. .ppr.eUtlon «,d «.d.r.t«d. 
1.. Of th. .ocUl b.ck,r«..d. Of th.lr .tud.„t." ("Th. I«r,ln, »rof...l,..l 
HOI. of th. I.«h.r in Ad»lt B..1. Id»,«l«,... 
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8p«iUh-.p..klnt «lult nuit cop.. It .hould .Im b. not.d that fully .. 
taport.nt .. . ...lolOBr or cultur.l .Mr.n... background 1. . fl» b... m 
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paychology of adults, Amos goes on to gay that teachers must be grounded in 
the psychology of the edult learner, "particularly the undereducated adult, 
and teachers should then be exposed to general techniques and methodology 
applicable to adult basic education classes." (While closely releted, the 
psychology espects of edult basic edueetlon teecher training are covered 
In the section of this proposel deellng with counseling end guldence.) 

In cultural awereness one of the key problems explored at the Institute 
win be to determine whet reletlonihlps exist between ecculturetlon, echleve- 
ment, teecher expectetlons, end the ellenetlon of Spenlsh-epeeklng students. 
The culturel berrier Is e formidable obstecle In the edueetlon of Spenlsh- 
apeeklng students end pest schooling hes done little or nothing to erode 
this barrier. In feet, edueetlon hes ectuelly done much to buttress end 
perpetuete It. As Dr. Ignedo Cordove pointed out ("The Reletlonshlp of 
Acculturation, Achievement, end AUenetlon Among Spenlsh American Sixth 
Grade Students," ERIC, New Mexico Stete University, 1969), "tha tregedy Is 
that the unresponsiveness of the school forces. . . (Spenlsh- speeklng) 
children out of school v;lthout en adequete knowledge of Bngllsh and without 
the foundetlons In heelth, work skills, seclel prectlces, end personel 
duties" thet would eneble them to pertlclpete fully In society. 

If these dlsa^anteged and disenchanted Spenlsh- speeklng adults are to 
bo attracted beck Into the elessroom and are then to succeed. It Is cleer 
thet the tea*. here' competence In humen relations will determine In Urge 
part the success or failure of the students. It Is the elm of this Institute 
to provide perticlpents with e key to cross-culturel Intarectlon skills thet 
will prevent culture- rooted differences from disrupting teechlng in spite of 
good will end honest intentions. Certeln culturel differences are reedlly 
apparent (food preferences, sociel customs end manners, etc.), but other 
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are not so obvious (non-verbal ways of chirkins, basic 43suia?t ions abouc 
lift, value systems, etc.). It !• the latter differences that all too often 
mean that the adult basic education teacher talks above and beyond the dis- 
advantaged Spanish-speaking student. 

Due to a lack of understanding or sensitivity, the teacher projects the 
dominant culture's value orientations and experiences onto students who do 
not hold or even understand the&e values and vho 40 not share these experiences. 
A teacher is likely to see a situation in terms of his ovn perspective- -a set 
of assumptions and values that Is largely a product of his own sub-cultural 
exposure (Foster, Robert J. and Jack Oanlellan, ''An Analysis of Human Rela- 
tions Training and Its Implications for Overseas terformaDce," George 
Washington University, August, 1966). 

Adult basic education teachers must learn not to rely en these assump- 
tions when working with Spanish-speaking adults. In other words, the teacher 
must learn to see with new eyes, must achieve a degree of cultural empathy 
with disadvantaged Americans, and must become aware that there Is a hunger 
for educational experiences which Involve the whole person, which get to the 
"heert of the metter," which, according to Dr. Roger DeCrow, seem to have a 
more direct connection with Ufa In our reletlvlstlc, kinetic, peripatetic, 
crisis-ridden society ( Cross Cultural Interaction Skills » A Digest of Recent 
Trelnlng L ltereture . Syreeuse University, IRIC, Februery, 1969). 

As Professor Jules Pegene notes. It Is obvious that the ability of th« 
teacher to conmunlcete with the disadvantaged adult student effects total 
cless morele, end to e lerge extent the student lesrns much more then just 
ecedemlc skills such es resdlng or writing or speeklng proper English 
(••Teachers In Adult Basic Bdueatloa Progr«M,^' Ptrspectlves in Raadlnt . 
No. 11). 
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Pro£e8«ional personnel of the College of Education et the University of 
New Mexico have e vest experience to offer in the field of cultural awareness. 
In addition, the staff of the Minority Group Cultural Awareness Center at the 
University, which has conducted numerous workshops, has offered its personnel 
and expertise in conducting the cultural awareness aspects of the institute. 
Faculty members of other departments will also be utilised to achieve the 
objectives of the institute by discussing and explaining the Sociology of the 
Barrios, the Meaning of Chicanisno, and the Bcenomics of Poverty. 

Basically, this portion of the institute is designed to acquaint the 
participants with the problems faced by their disadvantaged Spanish- speaking 
students and thereby to enable them to help these students solve the problems 
if possible. Very briefly, these problems, which will be fully explored during 
the institute, fall into the following categories: health, educational, 
vocational, financial, coonunity, family, and psychological problems. (Obvi- 
ously, such things as educational problems with a pattern of failure and 
poor self-image, and psychological problems with a pattern of lack of success 
and security are related to each other and to the guidance and counseling 
aspects of the institute.) 

The need for training in cultural awareness is supported by a study 
conducted by Marjerie Newman (quoted in Barnardoni, "Life Skills Approach 
in Adult Education") which indicated that the typical adult basic education 
teacher is lower middle to upper middle class in value orientation and that 
almost 90X of adult students are of a lower social class than the teacher. 
Obviously, this suggests, as do other studies, that sociocultural barriers 
exist in disadvantaged student-teaeher relations which neutralise or hinder 
the learning process. 

It is the goal of this institute to make teachers aware of these pro- 
blems, of cultural differences, and thereby help create a more humanistic 
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teacher who is interested in students as people, aware of needs and wants 
and helping to solve problems by providing understanding, compassion and 
advice--a8 well as effective classroom instruction. 

C013N8BLIMG AND GUIPANCB 

1 

The last area of concern listed Isnedlately above, psychological problems 
further Indicates the Integration of this Institute's program of study, ths 
psychological problems of the disadvantaged spsnlsh-speaklng adult will ba 
covered in depth in the counseling and guidance portion of the institute; 
however, it is apparent that this cannot be done in a vacuum— guidtnce must 
ba coordinated with cultural awareness, as wall as other areas » to be effec- 
tive and practical. 

In the guidance saaalons of the institute, the **liU skills approach** 
will be utilised In an effort to neve adult basic education teachers away 
from instruction that is likely to ba oriented toward typical grade-ltvel 
material with Inadequate censldaration of the disadvantatad adult as a 
different type of student then the child. On« approach to making this edu- 
cation more relevant is to orient the class toward the "life skills approaeh.*' 
Briefly described, this means that the following would ba dataicminedt 

1. Desired outcomes of the adult through an examination of the 
present and future needs of this individual in a particular 
connunity or Society. 

2. An assessment of the quantity and quality of present and , 
previous life experiences in relation to the desired 
outcomes. 

3. A determination of the level at which the adult is 
functioning in terms of communication. 
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4. Determination of che level o£ functioning in cerm^; of attitude 
and attentional factors. 
After this basic data is collectedi curricula are evolved, including appro- 
priate mathodology, so that the adult may reach his desired outcomes 
(Bernardonl, "Life Skills Approach in Adult Education"). 

Traditionally, the teacher, counselor and administrator have been trained 
in highly specialised programs and operate within the educational setting In 
a rather isolated manner. The teacher usually holds forth In the classroom, 
the counselor and the administrator In offices, with a minimum amount of com- 
munication and contact among them. The life skills approach envlslonis a 
system whereby the teachers, counselors, administrators, and paraprofesslonals 
would all be relating with the students In a less structured manner. The 
teacher may perform many guidance functions In the classroom, the counselor 
may perform teaching functions as a vehicle for grou? interaction or Individ- 
ual counseling within the classroom. This would result In a maxlnunn amount 
of coomunlcation among the staff members. 

The training of personnel to work with disadvantaged Spanish- speaking 
adults reasonably must Incorporate some general knowledge that will enable 
them to work with underedueated adults, in addition to special iced knowledge 
in their particular subject area. Hence, teachers must have a basic core of 
subjects as well as other courses that allow them to spaclatlte. Listed 
herein are some of the basic areas that the life skills approach suggast: 

1. Adult Psychology: This would deal with the learning pattern, 
motivational strueturas, personality dynamics, and typical 
problems faced by disadvantaged adults. 

2. Socio-Cultural Characteristics of the Disadvantaged: Training 
in this area vrould encompass an adequate knowledge of tht. eeo- 



nomlcally disadvantaged, as wall as the various ethnic groups, 
that would enable the teachar to b« mora ampathlc concerning 
the problems faced by th«se groups and their cultural valuei 
and would provlda m«thbd8 of ralatlng to them. 

3. Persistent Llff Problems of the Adule: This would Involve an 
understanding of the scope and sequence of l^arnlns that le 
necessary for adults to function In society and matarlala 
that could be used to facilitate such learning. 

4. Oroup Processes: This would Include both a theoretical end 
an experiential component that would prepare teachers to 
function In a wide variety of groups. 

5. Structure of the Bconomy: This would Involva rather detailed 
knowledge of the economy and labor market infoxmaeion so that 
the education may be directly related to vocational endeavors. 

In thla manner adult baalc education will effectively counter the 
criticism that It Is based on psycholog^et that are Inappropriate to the 
dlaadvantaged Spanish- apeaklng adult, toslcally. the life skills approaeh 
embracea In large part the tenets of the humanistic psychology thnt is cur- 
rently evolving. Some of the more pertinent principles of this paychelogy 
are that: 

1. Man is the central concern and it looked upon as a totil 

unity rather then as a fratMnted collection of charneteristlcs. 

2. Man exists in the present, and this present is the context 
within which one must work. 

3. That man has choice and is responsible for these choices. 

4. That the objective of human interaction is to help the 
Individual predict and control his own life. 

23 
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5. Man's percepcion of life «nd its emotions are cer.cral to all • 
of his experiences. 

It would appear that an adult basic education program based on Ufa 
•kill, would indlvlduallaa the curriculum and. at tha same time, offer the 
disadvantaged adult an opportunity to anhanca hla Ufa. Since adult basic 
education la relatively new and haa not evolved Into rigid patterns, tha 
opportunity exlata for providing flexible, meaningful education to dlstd- 
vantaged Spanlah-.paaklng adulta. Adult basic education muat evolve to 
cope With the problem, it face., rathar than attempt to tran.plant other 
educational .trategle. that are now axlatent. The Ufa .kill, approach la 
a .tep toward auch evolution. , 

PERSCMAL GROWTH CIIRRICIILIIM 

In keeping with the desire to educate every dlaadvantaged Spanlah-apaaklog 
edult to the point where he la able to realise hla maximum poter.tlal In Ufa. 
thla segment of the Inatltute will amphaalse the "Peraooal Orovth Currlculoi^' 
that has been successfully utlllaad in adult baalc education programa for the 
Spanlsh-speaking over a number of yaara here In New Mexico and elaaWhara. 

While the national objactlva. aa formulated by the Conference on Strat- 
egies for Generating a national "Right to Read" Adult ttovamant (Raleigh, C. , 
January 1970) atatad that "the challenge la to fo.ter through every maana the 
ability to read, write and compute with the functional competence needed for 
meeting the requirements of adult living." the paraonal growth curriculum 
concentrates on these "requiramenta for adult living." (The reading, writing 
and computing aapecta are fully covered In other aegmenta of the Inatltute.) 

It cannot be debated that one of the moat dealrable and valuable objec- 
tivea In adult basic education la to prepare tha dikadvantagad adult to 
function at hla fullest Cfp^clty and thereby to achieve his rightful place In 
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an cvcfchanglng society. In Che p&st, hov;uver, the. etnphatilii has all too 
often bean placed principally on the need for competence in skill areas such 
as reading* writing .md computation. At knowledge and experience in adult 
education has increi&ad, It has become mainfest that in order to prepare the 
adult to function at his fullest capacity, It Is necessary to Include activ- 
ities In an adult basic education curriculum that will help the disadvantaged 
adult to understand his various rolts in secltty. A "total education" must 
Include the development of a new life perspective, an awareness of family and 
social reapenslbllltles, and the changing of attitudes from those of defeat- 
Ism and rejection to those of confidence and perhaps leadership. (It Is these 
principles which underlie the Department of Heilth, Education and Welfare's 
support of the "Right to Read" program with Its aim of determining a national 
"adult performance level" — APL.) 

This Institute will offer detailed work In five specific areas of the 
personal growth curriculum: (1) money management, (2) the world of work, 
(3) cltlsenshlp and government, (4) health education, and (S) family life. 
The Intent of this curriculum for Spanish- speaking adults is not to teach rote 
facts, but rather to bring about a feeling of satisfaction and accomp?.lshment 
In adull basic education students by having them participate and contribute to 
discussion on subject areas which ere meaningful to them. In this one par- 
ticular aspect of the program. It might be said that subject matter may be 
secondary to the social and psychological development of students. However, 
It Is precisely this content that Is the vehicle by which this development is 
to be accomplished; therefore, this Is not to say thst the subject content 
will be just learned and will thus contribute to a "total education." But It 
Is to say that rote learning of subject matter is not the end-all and be-all. 

When a unit In the personal growth curriculum Is presented (these five 
units will be briefly discussed in subsequent paragraphs of this proposal), 
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lecturing should be used only as a catalyst, a scinulus to thinking and dis- 
cussion by che studcnte. Other activities-visual aids, guest speaketrs, field 
trips, miscellaneous resource material— ihould also involve the participation 
of the adult baale education atudent and lerve aa diacuaaion and aelf-diacovtry 
•timulants. In many circumatancea* for example » problema are introduced with- 
out any mention of aolutiona. The purpoae of thia ia to force the studenta 
to critically analyse the problem, study the poaaible aolutiona, and then ar- 
rive at a peraonal concluaion. If.poaalble, the atudenta ahould be allowed 
to select the aubject arees In which they are moat Intereated. 

Money MenaBsment; It goea without aaylng that proper money manastment is 
vital to an individual's and to hla famlly'a well being. The reaulta of good* 
sound financial management are far too numeroua and obvloua to be aet forth 
here. Baaically, thla portion of the peraonal growth curriculum la dealgned 
to enable teachers of disadvantaged Spanlah-apeaklng adulta to inatruct them 
how to uae their available funda more creatlyely, more realistically. (The 
specific objectives of each portion of the peraonal growth curriculum are 
listed in Appendix C). 

World of Work; Despite the fact that moat people believe they know 
exactly what work and Its attendant reaponalblllti^a are, the a >npUce 
world of work ia probably one of the leaat underatood aoclal phenomena, 
especially by the disadvantaged Spanlah-apeaklng adult. We live In an anon- 
ymous society and one of the few areaa In which an individual can be recog- 
nised as a person is in the Job he holds, which should, hopefully, permit him 
the opportunity for self-expression, for Independence rather than dependency, 
and to preserve, his personal Integrity In an often bewildering aociety. Adult 
basic education teaehera of Spanlah-apeaklng adulta muat become more familiar 
with the world of work so that they are better able to counsel and guide their 
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students toward ^ fulfUUn^i j^L^'ll'^. provide dignity because ic U per- 
sonally and socially useful. 

Citizenship nnd Govornment; Various itudies have shown chat adultt under 
take a cltizenihlp course for tv«> basic reasons: (1) to become a cititen of 
the United States, and/or (2) to learn their rights and privileges. Nttdless 
to say» there is an overlap in these two reasons. The adult basic education 
teachet bears a great responsibility in preparing undereducated adultt for the 
rightj, privileges and responsibilities of citistnship and full participation 
m Anerlcan society. This unit is designed to enable the adult baalc edu- 
cation teacher to convey all of the necessary knowledge and an awareness of 
the responsibility that accompanies each right and privilege. One of the key 
factors in dealing with a minority group» the disadvantaged Spanish- speaking 
adult In this instance* is to explore the prejudices that exist in the United 
States and then to make the student aware that he counts just like all other 
Americans. These students must be made aware of the contributions made to 
our society by their heritage and to take pride in it rather than to discredit 
themselves by being ashamed of what they are. 

Health Education; Without good health* the question of other areas of 
study become academic-sick people do not study* do not work* do not achieve 
their fullest potential. Unless the disadvantaged Spanish-speaking adult 
learns to care for himself and his family in such a fashion aa to Inaure the 
best health possible* there is little need to be concerned about Joba, money* 
cltlaenahlp* or the aoclal areaa of recreation and relaxation. 

One of the units within this (section of the personal growth curriculum 
deals with the services offered by community health agenclea. The dlaad- 
vantaged Spanish- speaking adult must be made aware of the»e services. Becauae 
theee eervieea will vary, aometimea draatlcally* from state to state* from 
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county to county, and fmn ccninunity to corrjiuiiity , the adult bae-ic uducaticn 
teacher must consult local agencies and laarn precisely what functions arc 
performec, what aarvlcos are available. Only then can the teacher provide the 
studtnt with accurate and valuable advice and direction. 

Family life: The baaic approach of thia unit is baaed on the pramiae that 
marriage, the family, and the community are all integral parts of family livins. 
Ona thruat of the paraonal growth curriculum ia to give the diaadvanfragad adult 
an insight into the problems and raaponaibilities of marriage. Tha aim ia not 
naceaaarily to change baaic attitudaa dramatically but to inatill an awareness 
of family interactiona and the apecific emotional needa of each family member. 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE AND READING 

In keeping with the overall objective of thia inatitute to evolve new 
educational atrategies, the integrated ESL and reading aegmenta of the pro- 
gram will preaent an offering that ia a blend of teated and aucceaaful methods 
and the newest, innovative activities which hold a promiae of aucceaa. 

In addition to inatructlon in how to employ apecific ESL methoda, a 
significant portion of thia segment will conaiat of making adult baaic edu- 
cation teachers aware of the myriad materiala that exiat for teaching English 
to the non-English speaking adult. For example, one of the programa that 
will be preaented will be the ESL "package" that has been developed by the 
Southviatern Cooperative Educational Laboratory in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Tt should be noted that one of the more important aspects of this package 
ia that it permita a relatively untrained inatructor to teach Engliah with 
a minimum of training and ia ao designed that the teacher of Spaniah-apeaking 
adulta can relate the inat ruction to the apecific needa of theae atudenta. 
This method, as do many others, emphasitea the audio-lingual approach -- 
listening and repeating -- since this haa proven to be the moat effective 
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method with the largest spuctrum student*;* (it xaost closaly approximates 
the way the native learns his own languase). 

Another highly effective device that thlo package shares with other 
mtthodi is that of presenting a mlnl-Issson to teachers In a foreign tongus, 
utilizing the shock Isnguage approach which offers exptrlence in a foreign 
language. This shock approach apprises teachers of tht frustrations and 
anxlatlts encountered In the classroom by the Spanish- speaking adult. 

Emphasis In the institute will be placed on the successful audlo-llngu«l 
method of teaching English as a second language to disadvantaged Spanish- 
speaking adults; and the adult basic education teachers will be shown effec- 
tive methods and techniques which will enable them to understand the Instruc- 
tional cycle and thereby develop personal programs and lesson plans. The 
Inutltute participants will be Informed of the existing materials available 
and also will receive instruction in designing their own structured materials 
based on the audio-lingual approach, as well as how to effectively use cur- 
rent BSL-readlng diagnostic tests and develop testing techniques to evaluate 
for Immediate student -teacher feedback In such areas as listening compre- 
hension, pronuncletlon accuracy, gramatlcal usage, and reeding proficiency. 

Instruction will be divided into three pheses thet correspond with the 
beginner, Intermedlete-^end edvenced levels into which the Spenlsh-speeklng 
edults will normally fall. Appropriate materlels for each level will be 
Introduced, demonstreted end evelueted. These will Include, but will not be 
limited to, currlculer neterlils offered by the Colller-MacMlllan Compeny, 
American English Seriee developed by D. C. Heath and Compeny, end the 
program offered by the Institute of Modern Lenguegea. All possible meterlel 
will be demonstreted end judged. For exemple, the Institute of Modern 
Unguege's program utilises e beslc text, a workbook, tapes and a tape book. 
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In addition I the use of video tfipe^ filmbtripe and records, and motion pic- 
ture! will be used. 

Briefly, the goals of the £8L portion of the institute are: 

1. To acquaint participants with as broad a range of ESL tnaterlals 
•s possible. 

2. To emphasise and demonstrate the proven effectiveness of the 
audlo-llngual method of teaching ESL; and offer Instruction 
In how to teach BSL by this method. 

3. To offer Instruction in the development and/or adaptation of 
macerlals and methods |o particular Immediate needs . 

Carefully Integrated with the BSL segment of the Institute Is the read- 
ing progrem. As various studies have shown » Including that by Professor 
Carson Hertln, disadvantaged adults are not concerned with theorising about 
languages; they desire only enough mastery to function In the particular 
social milieu In Which they expect to live ("ESL for Non-Academic Adults," 
ERIC Reeearch In Education . March, 1970, ED 038 636) and work. However, 
the adult basic education teacher himself should have a firm grasp of the 
nature of the reading process and the skill necessary to be a good reader. 
This meens that~the Institute will teach specific skills In the word per- 
ception and comprehension areas and demonstrate the most effective methods 
of teaching these skills to undereducated adults. Use will be made of such 
technological aids as video tapes and audio-tapes so that the participants 
will not only be exposed to theoretical postulates, but can also see and 
hear the Ideas put Into practice. In fact, the participants themselves will 
have Che opportunity to put theory Into action. 

The fact that the disadvantaged adult desires practical language and 
reading study, underscores the fact that teachers need to discover the social 
and economic expectations of their students and the language skills necessary 
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to achieve these desires. This weans, also, that format and concent of 
Instruction are critical factors in the learning process of disadvantaged^ 
adults. 

The staff of the College of Education at the University of New Maxico 
haa baen Involved for a number of years In both ESL and the training of 
reading teachers, particularly reading for those students wbo do not apaak 
English as a native tongue. (Currently, the College of Education. In co- 
operation with the Adult Basic Education Section of the New Mexico Dapartnant 
of Education, operates ABE classes for physical plant amployaasof the 
University.) 

The reading curriculum will Include, as In ESL. a large sampling of 
inatructlon techniques. Including the use of tapes, films, fllmstrlps. slides, 
flash cards, transparencies, workbooks, and related student activities. This 
Instruction begins with basic English readiness evaluation, aimed at Spanish- 
speaking adults who have a minimal understanding of English. The program 
atarts with a simple vocabulary of common EasHsh words that will have mean- 
ing to adults of both saxes. The next step Is to utilise the alphabet through 
■slides, taped lessons, and workbooks. The participants will than be In- 
structed how to build upon this basic foundation and how to reach the behav*- 
loral objectives established In reading. 

Basically. In the use of any and all materials and methods offered In 
the ESL and reading segments of the Institute, the underlying principles will 
be those established by Robert Udo (Language Taachlne . MCOraw-Hlll. Inc.. 
N. Y. . 1964): 

1. Taach listening and speaking first, reading and writing next. 
Speech cannot be Invented by the learner, it has to be imltatad. 

2. Have Ltie learner memorise basic conversational sentences as 
accurately as possible. 
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Practice thesa basic sencences through pactcrn practlceti 
until thty are habits. 

Teach the sound system by denonatratlon, Imitation, contrast 
and practica. 

Control tha vocabulary whila tha laamer Is mas taring tha 
sound system and tha grammatical patterns. Teach Vocabulary 
that is practical and useful. Teach new vocabulary in sentenc<»s, 
not in isolation. 

Teach the reading and writing of grannatlcal patterns that the 
learner has studied and c«n use in speech. 
Teach the patterns gradually, building from the easier onea to 
tha harder ones. 

Teach that translation is not a substitute for language practice. 

Teach the language as it is, not aa it ought to be. 

Teach graonar not by explanation but by practice. 

Let the learner know inmadiately when his response has been 

successful. 

Teach intonation and stress by example, rather than by theory. 
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READING KIT 

A **Reodin(j Development Kit** was a most important, by-product of 
this institute. Response to this kit, which was demonstrated during 
Institute follow-up activities at Brownsville, Texas; El Paso, Texas; 
San Antonio, Texas; Las Cruces , New Mexico; Santa Fe, New Mexico; and 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Response to the kit, a copy of which was 
mailed to each state director of ABE and other officials, was over- 
whelmingly favorable. 

The kit developed out of the most emphasized area of concern at 
the institute: the need to train ABE teachers in some of the fun- 
damental techniques of reading development. Reading is the one skill 
that Is absolutely necessary before any other education objectives can 
be accomplished. Many of the lectures, discussion groups and work 
sessions contained Information which were directed at assisting the ABE 
teachers to Improve their abilities to teach reading skills. 

The kit presents several reading concepts. Some are new and some 
are old techniques which have been put in context with Adult Basic Edu- 
cation. Many of the techniques are very basic and would only meet the 
needs of a beginng teacher. It Is therefore suggested that each state 
further develop each of the units contained In the kit. 

The components of the kit are listed on the following page. 
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READING KIT COMPONENTS 

This kit ic deslRned to be used by teacher trainers or by 
teachers who wish to improve their ability to Instruct in the 
reading areas. It may be used in Its entirety or by individual 
components. 

1. English as a Second T^nguage 

2. Language Experience - ESL 

3. Reading Comprehension 

A. The Informal Reading Inventory 
5. The Experience Story 

b. Total Unguage Experience 

7. Cloze 

8. The Directed Reading Approach 

9. S Q 3 R (Survey. Question. Read. Recite, Review) 

10. Request . Improving Coaprchtnslon Skills 

11. Unguage Skills 

12. C.A.T. - Cultural Academic Trivia 

13. I.s.K. - Individual Skll'la Kit 

U. Tests for Adults (Namea and Publishers) 
Bibliography 
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